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THE LOTOS 

MAGAZINE 

THE INTEGRITY OF GREAT AMERICAN ART 

COLLECTIONS LARGELY DUE 

TO THE INTEGRITY OF THE DEALERS 

WHO HELPED FORM THEM. 

By Gustav Kobbe 

HE low price brought at a recent public 
sale of paintings for a "Nattier" really was 
a high price because practically every 
dealer in New York qualified to judge of 
the authenticity of the picture, pro' 
nounced it a mere copy or adaptation. 
Messrs. Gimpel and Wildenstein, who are 
experts in pictures of the early French 
school, when they heard that a large "Nat' 
tier'' was to be sold in the collection under 
consideration, were at the galleries where 
it was on view almost at the moment the 
exhibition opened— they were so anxious 
to see this "Nattier.'' But the moment they 
laid eyes on it, they concluded that not 
only was it not a "Nattier" but a picture not more than from 
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twentyfive to thirty years old. Had they been convinced 
of its authenticity they would have been prepared to bid as 
high as $70,000 for it. 

At the sale it found a buyer, but at a price so absurdly low 
for a "Nattier 'that no dealer who believed in its genuineness, 
would have allowed it to go at such a figure. The occur- 
rence is a capital illustration of the folly of attempting to 
buy pictures without the advice of a reputable dealer. The 
man who made the purchase evidently thinks that he got 
a "Nattier" at a bargain. In point of fact he was paying an 
extravagant price for a copy such as could be bought in Paris 
for a few hundred dollars or even less. For if you want a 
copy of a "Nattier" you can commission a good copyist to 
make one at the Louvre for about five hundred francs ($100). 

"The great thing for people to get into their heads" said a 
member of the firm of M. Knoedler 5? Co., "is that they can- 
not pick up good pictures at low prices and be sure of their 
authenticity. This is especially true of auction sales. A 
dealer will not let an outsider buy a really fine picture at a 
low price, if he wants it himself He is not especially con- 
cerned with preventing the bidder from getting it at a low 
price. He has no such feeling on the subject. But the dealer 
is in the business of buying and selling pictures and it is part 
of his business to bid as high on a picture at auction as he 
thinks its value will warrant him in doing. When pictures 
at auction go at low prices, it simply means that they are 
not good enough to draw bids from the dealers present. The 
man who buys them secures so many painted canvases but 
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he does not secure good paintings and in many instances, low 
as the price may be, it is too high for what he is getting. If 
he obtains a Corot for ^1,500, he gets it either because it is 
not a Corot or so unsatisfactory a Corot that the dealer 
won t have it. 

« A collector who places himself in the hands of a reputa' 
ble dealer saves in the end. At a certain sale we bought, for 
;^250, a beautiful little Jacque. We were prepared to bid as 
high as $800 for it and anyone bidding against us in order to 
secure it would have been obliged to pay more than that. 
In fact we probably would have pushed the bids up to $950 
or $1,000. There was a man at the sale who wanted that 
Jacque. But when he saw we were bidding on it he was 
clever enough to drop out. Afterward he came to us and 
we sold it to him at a proper advance on what we had 
paid, but for considerably less than he would have been 
obHged to pay had he bid against us until we dropped out. 

"We will give you another example, this time of a man 
who put himself to great expense for a picture by bidding 
against us. At the Martin szSe some years ago Millet's *Re' 
turn from Work' came up. We knew that Mr. Henry was 
interested in the picture and asked him beforehand if he 
would like us to buy it for him on the usual percentage basis. 
He declined, and we supposed that he had given up his in' 
tention of buying it. The night of the sale, however, he 
came in and we asked him again if he did not want us to bid 
on the picture for him. But again he said no. But when the 
picture was put up he was one of the bidders and finally had 
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the bid at ^3 5,000. At that amount we started bidding and 
when we dropped out and the picture was knocked down 
to him, it had been run up to about $50,000. If he had al' 
lowed us to bid for him he could have secured it for 
|>35,ooo, plus 10% or $38,000, a saving to him of $11,500. 
You can see from this that a man who places himself in the 
hands of a reputable dealer saves in the end; and often if 
we are not interested in a picture ourselves, we will buy it 
for a customer without charging a commission. 

"While in the public mind our house is chiefly associated 
with the acquisition and sale of old masters and foreign 
paintings, I should like to say that we deal largely in pictures 
by American artists. We have handled practically all of 
Winslow Homer's work, George De Forest Brush, Reming- 
ton and Volk and we have bought and sold fine Innesses, 
Wyants, Tryons and Murphys. Once at a dinner at the 
Union League Club some one turned to Mr. Roland Knoedler 
and said, 'It is all the fault of you foreign dealers that Ameri' 
can art does not prosper.' 

" 'Come up to my store now. I've got the key,' said Mr. 
Knoedler. 'I wiU show you how many American pictures I 
have. It is not our fault, it is the fault of men like you, Mr. 
— , that American art does not prosper. You have fifty or 
sixty pictures. How many of them are by American ar' 
tists? Not one.' And that was a fact." 

Messrs. Knoedler 5? Co., have watched many collections 
develope and have assisted in their development. Most col- 
lectors start with cheap things or, if not cheap, at least with 
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the lower priced pictures and such as are merely pleasant to 
look at. One of the great collectors in this country today, 
Mr. Henry C. Frick, began with three paintings— a Rico, a 
Ridgway Knight and a Bouguereau. They were good paint' 
ings in their way, but not high-class. And yet they started 
Mr. Frick on the road to his great collection. Ridgway 
Knight, by the way, is another American artist whose work 
the Knoedlers have handled for many years. They regard 
this artist as literally a pioneer in attracting people to form 
collections of paintings. His pictures usually are of the 
attractive French peasant girl type and are pleasing without 
being unmeritorious. A Ridgway Knight often has been the 
first purchase or one of the first pictures bought by people 
who subsequently have formed fine collections. For it is 
the usual experience that people begin in a small way and 
then work up, unless they have something few people possess 
—an innate high appreciation of art. The Knoedlers have 
sold Ridgway Knights for about thirty years. His pretty 
pictures, with their obvious appeal to people, have been the 
first stepping stone, the foundation of many collections. It 
is possible that had these dealers shown Mr. Frick a Rem- 
brandt at the very start and advised him to acquire it, he 
would have bought it, but have stopped right there. 

After his first purchase however, Mr. Frick started in 
with Caziin, Jacque, Millet, etc.; then Romney, Morland, 
Nattier; then suddenly he swung to the Dutch school. He 
bought his first Rembrandt in 1901. Now he has three, in- 
cluding the famous «« Polish Rider." His Velasque2; was the 
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sensation of the exhibition of old masters at Messrs. Knoedler 
6? Company's galleries this season, and besides the large 
Romney shown there, he has one of the same artist's most 
famous works, "Lady Hamilton as Nature," to say nothing 
of Titian's portrait of "Pietro Aretino" and the great Van 
Dyck from the Cataneo family. These of course are mere 
hints of the wonderful pictures in his collection. Once a col' 
lector becomes interested in old masters, he rarely goes back 
to modem pictures. Under the guidance of the Knoedler's, 
who have been largely instrumental in forming Mr. Frick's 
collection, he has, like almost every other collector who has 
become interested in old masters, done much weeding out. 
He has kept his fine Barbiijons, but has let much else in the 
way of modem art go. 

The result of a layman, while still unversed in art, attempt- 
ing to form a collection without the advice of dealers of 
unquestioned standing, is typified in die early experience of 
another man of great wealth, who now has a famous col' 
lection of pictures. When he started collecting, he feU into 
unscrupulous hands and bought from 600 to 700 pictures, 
many of them absolutely spurious. He paid ^25,000 for two 
Van Dycks which afterwards were sold in Holland for 
$80 and ^100 respectively. On the occasion of Dr. Bode's 
first visit to this country, he inspected this collection and 
turned picture after picture to the wall. Naturally the col- 
lector was disgusted and there was a lull in his buying. He 
then placed himself in the hands of reputable dealers, who 
not only sold him most of the great pictures now in his col- 
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lection but also took back such authentic modern pictures as 
he had acquired and thus helped him weed out his collection 
and make room for the great things. 

For example, when they sold him a Van Dyck, they took 
back fiftytwo pictures, including Cabins and Scheyers in 
this one transaction; and when he acquired another of the 
big Van Dyck's from the Cataneo collection, they took back 
a lot more. He had a very large Rousseau, a dark picture, 
authentic, but from a dealer'*s point of view unsaleable on 
account of its si2;e and sombreness and not especially suitable 
for a private collection— a museum painting in fact. This he 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Of the orig' 
inal six or seven hundred pictures he now has only about 
fifty left, and those are authentic. His great acquisitions in- 
clude many Rembrandts, three superb Tumors, a brilliant 
little Vermeer of Delft, Gainsboroughs, and, in fact,represen' 
tative works of many schools. 

So great is his love for his pictures, that the reason his 
collection was unrepresented in the exhibition of old masters 
at the Knoedler galleries, is the great enjoyment, the solid 
pleasure he derives from the contemplation of these works 
of art. He simply could not be induced to part with them, 
even temporarily. Nor is it likely that Mr. Frick would have 
loaned so many pictures to the exhibition had he not been 
in Europe. 

Practically the entire collection of Mr. Charles R Taft 
has been formed with the advice of Messrs. Scott 6?Fowles, 
although the members of this firm protest that Mr. Taft him^ 
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self is just as responsible for the taste displayed in forming 
the collection as they are and that their chief function was 
to establish theperiod and authenticity of theworks to which 
he called their attention. 

On the other hand Mr. Taft is understood to attribute 
the general uniform and high standard of the collection to 
the fact that it does not represent too many different tastes 
and that he acted under the advice of Messrs. Scott 6? Fowles 
not only in regard to establishing the authenticity of each 
picture but also as to its general quality and importance as 
typical of the painter. The collection consists chiefly of old 
and modem Dutch, early English and Barbizons. In it are 
four examples of Franz Hals, two of which it probably would 
be impossible to match ; the Duke of Hamilton s Van Ostade ; 
the Ashburton Ruysdael; a marvelous Hobbema; and a 
Ferdinand Bol of such distinguished quality that Dr. Bode, 
who has written in the highest terms of the entire collection, 
thinks the picture may be an early Rembrandt. 

It is the opinion of Messrs. Gimpel 6? Wildenstein that 
the low price paid for the picture catalogued as a "Nattier,'' 
but which they believe to be a copy or adaptation from that 
artist, will not affect in the least the value of genuine ex' 
amples of the early French school, as the demand for these 
works has constantly increased in this country. They attrib' 
ute this great demand to the many fine residences being built 
in the French style or containing French period rooms, for 
the walls of which the early French pictures form the most 
suitable decorations, whereas the more serious Dutch pictures 
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belong in the library of a house which iisually is not deco' 
rated in more severe style. One reason why the prices of 
early French pictures areincreasing is the fact that the French 
themselves are willing to pay fortunes for them. When 
Americans begin to appreciate the early French pictures^as 
they do the English and Dutch, there is no knowing what 
the rise in values will be, because the Americans will have 
to build upon French prices which already are enormous. In 
the coming Roussel sale, in Paris, which a member of the firm 
of Messrs. Gimpel 6? Wildenstein will experti2;e, there are 
examples of the French old masters which, he expects, will 
bring immense prices; and he has the same expectation in 
regard to the Doucet sale, in Paris, at the end of April. There 
will be in this sale even drawings by the French old masters 
which he expects to see bring from ^20,000 to $30,000. 

Mr. E. J. Berwind has admirable examples of the early 
Frendi school. But the finest collection of early French pic 
tures in this country is that of Mr. John W. Simpson. Messrs. 
Gimpel 6s? Wildenstein were instrumental in forming it and 
it is superior to many French collections. Even Dr. Bode, 
whose preference is for Dutch paintings, simply was carried 
away by the Simpson collection and wrote of it in his account 
of his recent American visit. Dr. Bode, of course, knows 
French art, for it is well represented in the palace at Potsdam. 
The German Emperor has some fine examples, including Wat" 
teau. Pater and Lancret, acquired by the Hohen^oUern family 
during the reign of Frederick the Great, who was a great lover 
of French art. "We notice the French flag in the air," said 
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Mr. Gimpel, "and when you consider the prices now being 
paid for the old English masters, French art is bound to go up. 

"People have no idea how foolish it is for a man to go to 
a sale and buy without advice or to go to irresponsible dealers. 
Just now I am having an experience with a young man who 
cannot possibly buy of us because we have nothing within 
his means. But he could go to one of the smaller responsible 
dealers. I have advised him to buy one of the "little masters" 
or even a small Teniers which he could well afford. But he 
will hesitate between it and a Van Dyke at the same price- 
as if a genuine Van Dyck could be bought for the same price ! 
He simply is being fooled. 

"When a man places himself in the hands of reputable 
dealers, even if he pays what at first sight seems a high price 
for his pictures, what is the result ? We, for example, would 
be willing to take back every picture that we have sold at a 
price which would hold a profit to our customer. Not long 
ago we sold a Pater. If that picture were brought to us by 
our customer who bought it, we would pay an enormoxis 
advance on it. We are here to guarantee what we have — 
and every authentic picture increases in value year by year, 
day by day, one might say. Few men in any country have 
the inborn gift for art that enabled Mr. John G. Johnson to 
buy a Vermeer of Delft for a mere song before that artist's 
pictures became famous. No ; it is safe to say that practically 
every fine collection has come to the collector through the 
hands of reputable dealers and that he could go back to the 
same firm and sell his pictures for more than he paid for them.*" 
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«If you will look at any picture of which there has been 
a doubt, the authenticity of which has been called into ques' 
tion, or the merit of which has been critici2;ed, you will never 
find that such a picture has been bought from one of the great 
dealers " said Mr. Eugene Glaen2;er. «As for the low price 
paid for that 'Nattier' at a recent sale, it was not in my opin' 
ion or in that of other dealers who know the school, a genuine 
picture. European dealers should not think that the price 
paid for it was low. It was not. It brought more than it was 
worth. Authentic Nattiers are not allowed to go by and 
are not passed over by the dealers; no more than a high-class 
jeweler would mistake genuine pearls for glass and lose the 
opportunity of securing them. I think that in this country, 
as in France, at all public auction sales, there should be either 
a guarantee of the authenticity of the pictures offered for sale 
or the pictures not so guaranteed should be catalogued as 
'attributed to.' 

"It is absolutely necessary for a man who wishes to form 
a collection of pictures to have the opinion of an honest and 
expert dealer. Otherwise he will accumulate a lot of rubbish 
—either pictures that are spurious or, if genuine, are below 
the standard. Let me illustrate this by a case in point. A 
collector, who is now dead, came to me in Paris and told me 
if I found a good Millet to buy it for him. Sometime later a 
man, whose name I will not mention, brought in a picture to 
me. It represented a swineherd. He said it was by Millet 
and he had a letter from Mme. Millet stating that it had hung 
in her husband's studio for thirty years. Nevertheless I turned 
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it down, for I was sure it was not a Millet and this notwith' 
standing the letter from the painter's widow, who, for reasons 
I will not go into, might have been talked into believing what 
she had signed. 

^ "Later on the collector in question came to my place. 
*Oh Glaenzer,' he exclaimed, 'I have had a great bit of luck, 
I have found a fine Millet and have bought it. I am having it 
delivered here. Please ship it to me widi my other pictures.' 
A few days afterwards I -was just going out, when I saw a 
picture being lifted into a case addressed to the collector. 
'Let me see it,' I said to the man. It was the picture I had 
turned down. 'Leave that thing out' I ordered, for I still felt 
sure it was a spurious picture. 

"There was a man named Lucas, well known in Paris at 
the time, who had known Millet very well and was an au' 
thority on his pictures. He was an American who had lived 
at Barbi2;on and knew all the painters there. I showed him 
the picture. 

*What do you think of this picture,' lasked, *isit a Millet?' 
* No, it is not a Millet. But where have I seen it? Let me 
take it home with me. Lookii^ at it miay remind me where I 
have seen it before.' He went out with it. In a few days 
he brought it back, and, with a broad smile, showed me an 
engraving. It was a print of that very picture. It had been 
shown in the Salon in 1875 and was by Chapin, an artist 
who was still living. We took the picture to his studio and 
showed it to him. When he saw Millet's signature which 
had been forged to it, it acted on him like a red rag to a 
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bull. He was going to smash the picture and it was all we 
could do to prevent him from carrying out his intention. To 
make a long story short, I informed the man who had sold it to 
my customer that I was aware of the deception he had prac 
ticed. 'If the money is not here in one hour, you go to jail,' 
I told him. And the money was returned in quick order."" 

"There is no bargain counter in art,'' said Mr. E. M. 
Hodgkins. "Cheap things are poor things. A dealer may 
get bargains, but even if he sells at an advance, it is econoin' 
ical for the collector to pay the dealer for his expert knowl' 
edge. You go to the best physicians and lawyers, not to the 
cheap ones. 

"In collecting it is always well to get the very best of its 
kind— even to get one thing that is very good rather than 
several things that do not quite come up to the same high 
standard. Even as a dealer I would rather sell one work of art 
at a comparatively high price, provided it is warranted, than 
to dispose of three things not quite so good, even if they cost 
more in the aggregate. I find people here extremely apprecia' 
tive and easily educated to things. I have had more people at 
my exhibitions here than in London. They take an astonishing 
interest in the old in art. Also young people show a know 
ledge which people of their age in England do not possess. 
Someone looking at a picture here the other day said, 'I don't 
like that. The drawing is too hard. The feathers in the hat 
should be much softer.' A boy of fourteen was speaking ! 

"Over in England you rarely see the museums or galleries 
filled with people and, when you do, the majority are for' 
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eigners. But here it is as in Holland Dutchmen crowd their 
musuems and galleries; the MetropoHtan Museum of Art 
here on Sundays is full of American people. I have been 
greatly interested in what I have learned by looking at the 
things in my exhibitions through other people's eyes. It is 
like listening to a piece of music led by different conductors. 
You see and hear new things. To judge from comments I 
have overheard, I have had people in here who would make 
wonderful collectors if tiiey had the means." 

It was Mr. Hodgkins who aided Mr. Morgan in forming 
his collection of miniatures and nearly all of the Sevres in 
Mr. Morgan s collection passed through his hands. He 
handled the Coventry vases, five in number and of the high' 
est beauty. The Morgan miniatures probably form the larg- 
est collection there is and include many of the finest to be 
found. As for the early ones, the only collection that ever 
approached it was the Salting. Outside of public collections 
Mr. Hodgkins probably has the finest Sevres porcelains in 
existence. They have been on exhibition at Les Arts Deco' 
ratives which is under the control of the Louvre. Mr. 
Hodgkins is in fact a great expert on these porcelains and 
nearly all the fine pieces, by whatever dealer eventually sold, 
have passed through his hands. He has a natural taste and 
love for beautiful things and for a long time after he acquires 
some object which he especially admires, he keeps it put of 
trade and to himself 

That the dealer s great concern is the interest of his cus' 
tomer applies with special force to the Durand-Ruels, be- 
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cause they never have dealt in pictures which they them' 
selves do not like. They never were a "commercial" house or 
one that followed prevailing fashions and fads. It may be said 
of them that they never sold a picture which had not ap- 
pealed to them. They are in fact discoverers. For example 
they sold Manets for from ^2,000 to ^7,000 that are now 
worth from ^^30,000 to ^50,000. To the late Mr. Inglis, of 
Cottier 6? Co., they sold at a trifle Manet's "Dead Torea' 
dor " which now belongs to Mr. Widener, and is valued at 
^100,000. The low price at which the Durand-Ruels sold 
it can be judged from the fact that Cottier &* Co. themselves 
parted with it to Mr. Widens for ^6,000. 

"The Boy with a Sword'* by Manet was presented to 
the MetropoHtan Museum of Art by Erwin Davis. It was 
sold by him to the Durand-Ruels, about 1888, for ^2,000. 
It is now valued at from ^50,000 to ^60,000. In 1895 this 
firm exhibited in its New York galleries, Manet's "Lunch 
in the Studio," their asking price being 1^7,000. It sold in 
Munich recently for ^60,000. 

The pictures by Renoir, another of this firm's discoveries, 
also have increased enormously in value. The elder Durand' 
Ruel has several Renoirs in his house in Paris. He is fond 
of pointing to them and saying, " Once I could not sell them. 
Now I can afford to keep them." Among them is the famous 
"Le Loge," for which he has been offered ^60,000. Between 
i86o'7o the house of Durand-Ruel had from 200 to 300 
Corots in stock which they sold for from ^300 to ^3,000. 
The large Corot, "Environs de Lac de Nemi," which was 
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sold recently abroad for ^85,000, the Durand'Ruels bought 
from Corot in 1865 for 6,000 francs ($1,200.) The founder 
of the firm, the grandfather of the two brothers, who alter' 
nate in charge of the galleries here, was one of a very small 
group that supported the Barbizion painters ; and their father 
used to say that he had experienced more difficulty in selling 
Corots, Rousseaus and Jv^ets, than later on the works of 
Manet, Monet and Renoir. The Durand-Ruels are in fact 
discoverers of painters; hence their great value to the col" 
lector, who can buy reasonably of them, paintings that are 
almost sure to rise in value. 

"Since the new art tariff came in,*" said M. Jacques Selig' 
man, "and it has become possible to bring in pictures more 
than twenty years old free of duty, an immense amount of 
rubbish has been imported to this country. For this reason 
it is all the more important for a collector to have the bene' 
fit of the advice of an expert reputable dealer." 

Mr. Seligman added that an occasional sale of a picture 
at a low figure in this country did not necessarily mean that 
the canvas was undesirable. "The fact is," he continued "that 
if certain pictures brought to this country remain unsold, 
their values decrease about 50 per cent. For example, the 
great market for pictures of the Barbizion school is here. 
Now supposing a Rousseau valued at $ 140,000 for the Amep 
ican market has been brought over here and supposing it 
has remained unsold. It is perfectly well known that only 
certain dealers representing certain collectors, who desire 
especially fine things and are willing to pay high prices for 
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them, would buy such a picture at such a price. If these 
dealers have declined to purchase it, the market for it here 
is gone; and as it could not be sold in Europe at that price, 
we European dealers can buy it here at a far more reason' 
able figure, because the Americans have found no use for it. 
This sometimes creates an interesting situation."" 

Mr. Victor G. Fisher, who speciali2;es in old masters, said 
that in his opinion, the dealer plays a great part in forming 
a fine collection. "The dealer goes abroad, sees practically 
all the pictures that are offered there and takes his pick, and 
it is from his expert selection that the customer, with the 
added advantage of his advice, is able to make his choice."" 
Mr. Fisher has no special sympathy with dealers who, with- 
out being themselves lovers of fine pictures, are able through 
their business ability to gage the market value of works of 
art. For he believes in a dealer buying pictures because he 
himself appreciates and admires them, therefore knows them 
to be fine pictures. Mr. Fisher's own personal love and un- 
ceasing search for the old masters, together with the enor- 
mous facilities for communicating with owners of fine pictures 
abroad, afforded him by his long residence in Washington and 
his acqaintance with members of die foreign diplomatic corps, 
often has enabled him to secure old masters of unusual value. 
He was largely instrumental in forming Mr. Whitelaw Reid's 
collection and has in fact dealt with some of the largest col- 
lectors in America as well as with museimis. 

The Messrs. Ehrich, of the Ehrich Galleries, expressed the 
opinion that while owing to the centuries of art tradition in 
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Europe, there were private collectors over there able to buy 
on their own knowledge, it was safer here for a collector to 
rely upon the opinion of reputable dealers. The Ehrichs are 
not great believers in pedigrees for pictures unless coupled 
with the pedigree, there is the dealer's own expert knowledge 
to assure him that the picture is pure. They quoted an ex' 
ample, which is well known in expert art circles, of the un- 
rehability of pedigrees. A foreign nobleman who had married 
an American girl, managed to get hold of all her money— and 
then decamped. There was, however, a fine collection of 
pictures in the house. Needing money, the wife quietly had 
good copies made, sold the originals and hun^ the copies in 
their place. Should anyone ever want to sell the copies as 
authentic, all the original pedigrees in the form of receipts and 
other documents relating to the pictures that were sold, are 
available. «Mr. John G.Johnson and Sir William Van Home, 
princes among collectors, never have asked us, *Where did 
that picture come from?'" said the Ehrichs. 

"We have sold pictures here on their merits and without 
pedigrees, and have seen them a few months later resold with 
wondafiil documents regarding the collections from which 
they came. It is a curious fact that the purchaser of a picture 
with a pedigree rarely verifies it. If he sees in a printed cata" 
logue *from the collection of Lord Lansdowne,' that satisfies 
him. He never traces it up. So when a customer asks us 
for a pedigree and when we tell him we have none, says *So' 
and'so will give me a pedigree for any picture I buy,' all we 
can do is to feel sorry for him. 
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"The reputable dealer with expert knowledge is a great 
factor in getting the right things for a collector. Every year 
he has submitted to him or looks up a great number of pic 
tures which he sifts down, and the customer has the advan' 
tage of this sifting process. In other words he makes his own 
selection from the long process of segregation resulting from 
the dealer's expert knowledge."" 

«'Come and see the wonderftil pictures I bought abroad 
last summer,' a friend once said to us. 

'What are they'? we asked. 

'Wait till you see them. Our courier told us about them. 
A friend of his had to sell his collection. He stood too high in 
the community to sell to any but strangers and there was our 
chance. 

"They insisted so strongly that finally we went up to see 
their purchase. Each picture was a 'rotter.' When we got 
through looking at them they pressed us for an opinion. 
'We are very sorry,' we said. 'You ask us for the truth. Most 
of these pictures are copies and the ones that are original are 
of no vsJue.' 

'Will you take them and sell them?' Naturally we dc 
clined. But we suppose eventually these frauds and mediocri' 
ties came into the market and found purchasers. 

"A collector who thinks he can go abroad and buy his pic 
tures cheaper there, does not reali2;e that it is the dealer's bus' 
iness to get there first and select whatever is good. As for art 
centers England is the world's great storehouse of art and 
London the greatest art center abroad. But New York is 
fast getting to be the picture market of the world. 
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"The history of all great collections,'' said Mr. C. W. 
Kraushaar, «is that they were bought almost wholly from 
the leading reputable dealers. Years afterward, when these 
collections were sold, they went at very high prices. One 
of the great collectors, StattS'Forbes, occasionally sold a pic 
ture out of his collection and bought another in its place. 
One day a dealer went to him and said, •! would like to buy 
a picture by Mauve."* *Look around', said the collector. The 
dealer did so and picked out a picture. 'How much will you 
give me?' asked the collector. 'Six hundred pounds.' 'I couldn't 
let it go for less than 800 pounds,' said StattS'Forbes. 'You 
know I paid 50 for it.' He had been properly advised and was 
aware that the picture which he had paid only ^^250 for, had 
gone up in value to $4,000; and in the course of time it ad' 
vanced to a far higher price. 

"Mr. J. P. Morgan in buying art has always paid high 
prices for good things. He could sell them for double the price 
he paid for them. The fact is he has conducted his buying of art 
in the large business'like way he conducts his other affairs. 
In every detail he has been guided by experts. It has always 
been interesting to me to observe that you can gage a man's 
business ability by the way he buys art. The big men buy in 
a big way and if they had to sell, would make big profits. 
The small men are looking for bargains and when they want 
to sell have to sell over the bargain counter. 

"People in buying from a reputable dealer not only have 
a guarantee which the dealer would be perfectly willing to 
make good, if the occasion arose, but they also have the as' 
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surance that if a dealer puts his money into a picture he has 
done so because he has considered it a good investment."" 

The leading dealers of American paintings are Mr. New 
ton E. Montross and Mr. William Macbeth. Both these 
dealers believe that even in the case of American pictures, 
the collector who attempts to buy without expert advice gets 
loaded up with poor stuff. For American art has reached 
the point when it is being complimented by being forged. 

Tliere is a large demand for certain American painters and 
where such painters as the late Homer Martin, Inness and 
Wy ant are concerned, there is danger that the buyer without 
expert guidance will be deceived by a spurious painting. 
There also are many fake R. C. Minors on the market. Even 
J. G. Murphy, who still is living, is being forged and so is Blake 
lock. 

Mr. Macbeth recalled going to a picture auction with the 
late Swain Gifford and discovering two pictures signed and 
catalogued as by that painter, which the artist himself de- 
clared spurious. In the same sale was a Mauve, obviously a 
copy, because the original was hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at the very time. 

"When a man,'' said Mr. Macbeth, "has, say, a Wyant put 
before him at a tenth of the market price, he ought to know 
that he is being fooled, because the owner could take it to any 
dealer and get the right price for it." 

And so it seems, as the title of this article su^ests, that 
the integrity of an art collection is the result of the integrity 
of the dealer who helps the collector to form it. 
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Nor need the collector feel at all ashamed of any apparent 
lack of self-rehance on his part in placing himself in the hands 
of a dealer whom he can trust. Not only is art a specialty, 
it includes within itself many specialties— pictures, porcelains, 
sculptures, tapestries. Oriental rugs, and even furniture; and 
each of these, in turn, is a specialty with specialties. 

Take, for example, pictures. How many different schools 
there are and how many divisions of each school! One might 
speciali2;e on one of the several periods of the Italian school 
and make it the study of a lifetime, as Mr. Berenson has of 
the primitives; or take the Dutch old masters, as Dr. Bode 
has. A dealer, in passing judgment upon the purity of a pic- 
ture he is considering for a customer, not only relies upon 
his own opinion, he knows just who has speciali2;ed on the 
school to which it belongs and can, if necessary, have the pic 
ture expertised by him. The dealer, in fact, stands between 
his customer and the horde of adventurers eager to prey upon 
him. A collector is not in the business of buying and selling 
pictures. He hasn t the technique of the biisiness at his fing- 
ers' ends. There is gossip about pictures as there is about per- 
sons. The dealer is in a sort of a whispering gallery, where 
all such gossip comes to his ear. He knows what is going on. 
He can protect his customer against fraud. 

It was one of the leading New York dealers who discov- 
ered the deception that was being practised upon a friend of 
his by a disreputable swindler in whose hands he had placed 
himself. The collector showed the New York dealer three 
pictures he had bought and which supposedly were by three 
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famous old masters. It did not take the dealer long to con' 
vince his friend that he had been the victim of an impudent 
imposition— that the three pictures were not three old mas' 
ters, but modern copies or imitations executed by one and the 
same hand! 

All this is equally true of other branches of art. Collecting 
calls for an expert knowledge, a collector hardly has the time 
to acquire. To collect works of art is a pastime to him; he 
does not want it to become a labor; nor, on the other hand, 
does he wish to be defrauded. The reputable dealer lifts the 
labor from his shoulders, searches the world for him, and 
stands between him and the sharpers. 
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